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LettoRe... 


Excuse It, Please 


We were barely able to meet the 
deadline. During the Christmas vaca- 
tion, we learned that it would be im- 
possible to print the magazine at the 
usual press and we were obliged to 
shift to a job printer who emphazised 
speed at the expense of beauty. This 
accounts for the change in type and 
format as well as the 20-page issue 
when we had planned to have 24 or 
28 pages. The new printer has no 
italics—a lamentable lack— and very 
little variety in Koman. we had to 
use the available paper for cover ana 
text and an error by the cutter lopped 
off a sixteenth of an inch from the 
usual size. In brief, everything that 
could happen to prevent our putting a 
uniform, if not our best, foot for- 
ward did happen. Excuse it, please. 
We'll do better next year—J. S., 
Conn. 


Publication Room 


In our new school, which opens in 
January, 1962, we are having a pub- 
lications room, 25 x 32, which will 
service the yearbook, the newsmag- 
azine and publicity for six newspapers 
from ten buildings, together with 
three of four teachers who will act 
as advisers to these activities. Our 
Superintendent suggested I write to 
the CSPA for suggestion on the lay- 
out and for a list of necessary fur- 
niture. Any information will be of 
considerable help.—E.C., N.J. 

We have sent you a copy of the 
March, 1959, REVIEW, which car- 
ries a center spread on the Jour- 
nalism rooms of the _ Linton 
High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 
together with explanatory copy. 
The school had just opened 
and this pictorial layouts was pre- 
pared by Stanley Solomon, the 
newspaper Adviser, to tell us what 
he had been able to do in a situa- 
tion similiar to yours. This is a 
rather complete and practical ar- 
rangement which deserves a per- 
sonal visit. Why not pay a call on 
Mr. Solomon and see for yourself 
what can be done?—Ed. 


Big Stimulus 


We are mailing our entry in the jour- 
nalism Contest today. I hope we are 
eligible; although we are technically 
a Junior-Senior High School, the 
paper is published by the senior high 
students and the two buildings se- 
parating the two sections are a mile 


apart. Incidentally, I cannot ade- 
quately express my personal en- 
thusiasm for this contest. It will 


prove to be a big stimulus for our 
staff. It was amazing how poor we 
thought our writing when we ana- 
lyzed it with a view of submitting it 
for competition. I believe that this 
will be a wonderful yardstick in 
measuring the quaility of our work 
before it goes to the printer—J. B., 
Vt. 


Strong Incentive 


We are delighted to have the op- 
portunity to enter your new contest 
and believe it is a welcome addition to 
the national journalism program. En- 
closed are four entries, one in each 
division, from our newspaper. This 
event you have initiated should be a 
strong incentive to students to im- 
prove their writing skills and, with 
success, receive national recognition 
for their efforts. Good luck with your 
program and we hope it will be an 
annual offering. —AS., Ore. 

It was our understanding that 
this would be an annual event for 
it is believed it will do for the 
students, the papers and _ the 
schools, all the good things you 
say about it. The ANPA hopes for 
this, too, and it hopes, also, that 
some of the students who parti- 
cipate, will make journalism a 
career. We are sure this will be one 
of the results of the effort. We have 
noticed over the years that what we 
do for young people has a way of 
earning dividends provided, of 
course it satisfies one of their basic 
interests. This does.—Ed. 


Glad | Procrastinated 


Your letter of November 18 was 
greatly appreciated. I should be apo- 
logizing for not answering it but, 
actually, I am glad I procrastinated. 
Just two days ago the Scorebook and 
award turned up. I thought I had 
made every possible effort to locate 
them but a member of the faculty 
whom I had questioned earlier just 
discovered the envelope in his desk! 
—M. 

This was a case of a missing 
Scorebook for the Yearbook Con- 
test. We could hardly make the 
envelopes more prominent unless, 
of course, we added a red flare or 
a_ flashing light. The _ postal 
authorities might object. Inevi- 
tably, they are usually located close 
to where they landed originally in 
the school. The human element 
still plays an important part in our 

daily lives—Ed. 


The Cover 


This picture, which appeared in The 
Historian, the 1960 yearbook of Dou- 
glas Freeman High School, Richmond 
Va., intrigued us by its facial expres- 
sions. We were a bit mystified, also, by 
a group of students actually begging a 
teacher to take their money. So we 
wrote to Miss Marion Breedon, the Ad- 
viser, for permission to use the plate 
on our cover and for an explanation 
as to what ali of this was about. She 
Says, “This picture is of Miss Carolyn 
Baker, Adviser of the 1960 Senior 
Class. During the year. Miss Baker 
collected hundreds of dollars from 
members of the Senior Class for caps 
and gowns, commencement programs, 
and many other senior items. On the 
morning pictured, the seniors excited- 
ly crowded near her desk to pay the 
rental fee for their caps and gowns. 
Miss Baker asked them to please be 
patient. A few of the students re- 
turned to their desks but others 
eagerly waved their money. She said 
nothing, but her facial expression 
clearly indicated her disapproval of 
their behavior. At this moment, Jim 
Hat chet, yearbook photographer, 
passed her room. Seeing Miss Baker, 
he quickly obtained his camera from 
his locker and took her picture”. 

The book had an interesting layout. 
It started with the school and all its 
activities, the faculty being intro- 
duced in their normal place in class- 
rooms or groups, and ended with the 
senior section. It was so well or- 
ganized that the organization was 
unobtrusive; sequential without be- 
ing dated; narrated without being de- 
partmentalized. 
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THE MAKINGS OF A MEDALIST YEARBOOK 


By VIDA B. McGIFFIN, Birmingham, Michigan 


HEN the current yearbook arrives 

in the spring — or perhaps in 
the summer or fall — there will be 
cheers and tears: cheers for the satis- 
fying, concrete evidence of a job well 
done, of a mission accomplished; tears 
—almost inevitably, it sometimes 
seems — for slips, little or large, that 
show up only in the finished product, 
when it is too late to do anything 
about them. For the cheers, we, the 
staff and adviser, more or less mo- 
destly accept the credit, admit the 
merit. But for the tears, do we al- 
ways accept the responsibility? Per- 
haps there was a moment’s mental 
aberration during planning, a detail 
left to an individual who misunder- 
stood or who just didn’t come through 
Or perhaps now and then the tears 
really are the printer’s fault. 


In a few days, the cheers still echo 
long after the tears are dried. The 
book is readied for its trip to one or 
more of the great critical services? 
Such is human nature that there goes 
with each and every book high hope 
that its good qualities will be evident, 
to the judges and that defects will 
somehow minimize themselves to the 
vanishing point. 


Why do we send our yearbooks, year 


after year, to one or more of 
the critical services? Of course, 
if the book ranks high, it gans 


immeasurably in local, perhaps na- 
tional, prestige. This gain in pres- 
tige is reflected in growth of school 
and community pride, in increased 
Sale of books, in staff morale, in sta- 
ture for all publications. We realize 
that our book measures up to stand- 
arcs established for it, measures up in 
coniparison (not competition) with 
Others in its classification. 


M ORE important, however, is what 
“ we, the staff and adviser, can 
lean from our book’s rating, or ra- 
they from the critical analysis of it 
@'e by competent, conscientious, 
cor tructive judges. To our school, to 
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the public in general, it does not 
sound at all bad—in fact, it looks good 
—that in a national “contest” con- 
ducted by Columbia (University) 
Scholastic Press Association, the year- 
book “won” a Fourth Place. Only we 
know that Fourth Place is as low a 
rating as is given: It isn’t bad, but 





This was given as a talk be- 
fore a sectional meeting of the 
CSPA at the 1960 Convention. It 
anticipates questions that will 
now be in the minds of yearbook 
staffs and Advisers and again at 
the time the report of the 1961 
rating is about to be made. Miss 
McGiffin, formerly Adviser to The 
Piper in her home town has been 
comfortably ensconced in Florida 
this winter working on the text 
of a book on yearbooks. 





neither is it good. It scored fewer 
than 649 points out of a possible 1000 
because, in many ways, it did not 
measure up when compared with 
others in its classification, all judged 
accordng to the same set of stand- 
ards. 


When we send our yearbooks in to 
a criitical service, we should be moti- 
vated by a real desire to improve, to 
have the book examined by an impar- 
tial, fair judge, given a thorough, con- 
structive critical analysis. We should 
enter our book with the idea of learn- 
ing all we can from its analysis, the 
resultant rating. Therefore, whether 
our book rates a Fourth Place or a 
First Place, we should not be content 
with our product nor our progress. 


Though our book has been in com- 
petition with others for points but 
has been compared in accordance 
with standards, it is in highly com- 
petitive company for the Medalist ci- 
tation. Though normally we enter our 
book for what we can learn, for the 
sake of improving our book and inci- 


dentally raising the quality of all 
school yearbooks, it is certainly a 
worthy ambition to aim for Medalist: 
That is the Hallmark of Quality. Me- 
dalist rating is the stamp of success 
upon improvement, upon achievement 
of high quality and distinction. 

What is a Medalist, an A yearbook, 
an All American? Each of these is 
tops as a rating, being the highest 
given by the respective critical ser- 
vices. Let us consider Medalist, our 
Columbia Press Association’s accolade 
for merit. 


IRST of all a Medalist is a First 

Place book; that is, it scores at 
least 850 points out of a possible 1000 
as (1) measured against a score- 
book or set of standards that have 
been made as objective as it is hu- 
manly possible to make them and (2) 
as compared with all other yearbooks 
entered in its classification. (CSPA 
classifies books according to size and 
kind of school and method of pro- 
duction). While a book with 850 points 
could conceivably merit a Medalist 
rating, the chances of its doing so 
are relatively remote because it has 
lost 150 points, possibly many of these 
on important or fundamental quali- 
ties. The book with 950 or more has 
much better chances; but a book 
could score 999 points and_ still 
miss Medalist (though it probably 
wouldn’t). 


Since a book must first land in First 
Place — and probably very safely 
there — to achieve Medalist rating, 
let us check briefly the fundamental 
qualities it must exhibit to qualify for 
a First Place rating: 


1. It will have an introduction 
which, whether long or short, 
includes title page containing 
title of book, year, name of 
school, address of school, with 
city and state, and preferably 
(but optional) the volume num- 
ber; a table of contents, simple 
or slightly expanded, but show- 
ing t..e plan of the book; a bit 
of theme—setting copy if the 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


book has been planned with a 
unifying idea in mind; prefer- 
ably a good picture of the 
school 


. It will have an attractive co- 


ver, appropriate, the best the 
budget allows. (Not necessarily 
padded: Money can be better- 
spent elsewhere). 


. It will have a good school work 


section, in reasonable propor- 
tion to the size of the book. 


. The senior section and cover- 


erage will be kept in correct 
proportion to its real import- 
ance in an all-school book. 


. Underclassmen will have their 


proper and proportionate place 
in the book. 

The book will show that it was 
planned in two-page spreads, 
with layouts that are attractive, 
observing the rule of eyeflow, 
balance. Corners will be defined, 
spacing between pictures and 
copy, between headlines and 
copy, kept uniform. There will 
be no cookie-cutter layouts, no 
tortured halftones, no bleeding 
of portraits, group pictures at 
tops, sides of pages, and seldom 
at bottoms of pages. 


. Artwork will be of the very 


best quality, worthy of repro- 
duction jn the yearbook. There 
will be no hand-lettering, no 
cartoon bodies with halftone 
heads, etc. 


. Photography will be sharp, well 


planned, of consistently good 
quality. 

Al photos will be carefully 
cropped to eliminate vast ex- 
panses of sky, windows, black- 
boards, grass, curtains, feet, 
legs, torsos, whatever is not pro- 
perly a part of the picture. 
But action shots will keep all of 
the figure involved in the ac- 
tion. No cutting the toes off the 
toe-dancer, the feet off the 
high-jumper! 

Accents, such as bleeds, circles, 
outlines, will be sparingly 
used, with good sense of dra- 
ma, of emphasis. 
Copy-fitting will be as accu- 
rate as possible, neither too 
tight nor wasteful of space. 
Type will be kept to two or 
three points-sizes, all of the 
same family: and display type 
will be carefully seiected, nei- 
ther too big and black nor too 
small and insignificant. 

There will be only a few dif- 
ferent line-lengths in the entire 


book, not more than three or 
four. Line-lengths will be suited 
to point size of type, with none 
less than two inches nor more 
than five. (No eight-point or 
ten-point type should be set in 
lines runnng across the page. 
It is better to use two columns 
with lines set say 20 picas long 
instead of one column set 40 pi- 
cas wide.) 


14. The book that stands a chance 
to First Place rating will show 
that the staff that planned it 
determined and then consis- 
tently observed correct mar- 
gins. Type always touches the 
margin, always reads horizon- 
taly, is never tilted or set ver- 
tically. 

15. The book’s pages will be con- 
sistently and uniformly num- 
bered, excepting only title page, 
division pages, and any fuil- 
page bleeds. 

16. It will show a nice balance of 
copy and photography. 

17. It will have headlines, good 
ones, preferably one for each 
page; at the very least, one to 
a spread. If the book is up-to- 
the-minute,t headlines will 
be journalistic or sentence 
heads, not tag, label or phrase. 

18. It will show that the staff 
made a real effort to identify 
everyone whose picture appears 
in the book, whether portrait, 
group or action photo. 


19. It will have a complete index, 
not just a senior directory or 
expanded table of contents. 
A complete index includes ev- 
ery student, every teacher, ev- 
ery member of school person- 
nel, every advertiser, and all 
organizations. 


The First Place book will NOT have 
baby pictures, snapshot pages, mock 
elections, class histories, wills, pro- 
phecies; horizontal pictures run ver- 
tically; slanted type; wasted un- 
planned white space. 


ap has been a long, long “in the 

first place”, but at last we arrive 
at the second point for the book aim- 
ing for a First Place rating with Me- 
dalist in the offing: The staff and 
adviser must not ignore the score- 
book wth the critical analysis of the 
book’s immediate predecessor. Some 
judge, selected for his or her compe- 
tence, spent much time on that year- 
book, analyzing, criticizing, evaluat- 
ing, on the basis of accepted 
standards. His or her constructive 


comments and scoring are worthwhile. 
Staff and adviser should pay atten- 
tion to them, use them to improve 
the yearbook. 


Now that we have checked our 
scorebook, been as self-critical as we 
could be, and assured ourselves o1 
landing (we hope) in First Place, how 
can we try for that elusive Medalist 
rating? How achieve that intangible 
quality that will evidence creativity, 
give our book the mark of distinction, 
enable it to emanate personality? How 
can it be made to stand out from 
others in its classification? 


There is, unfortunately, no tried- 
and-true, never-fail recipe, no trust- 
worthy gimmick or set of gimmicks. 
But there are some features that 
Medalists have in common, besides 
their First Place rating. In fact, it has 
been said that First Place is on points, 
Medalist on personality. What are 
qualities that may give the book this 
intangible something known as Perso- 
nality? 

The Medalist is likely to have a 
well defined, well-carried-out theme, 
a central idea, a unifying thread, 
that is a “natural’.’ That is, it has a 
unifying factor that does not need to 
be dragged in by the ears, so to speak; 
that is, not ruthlessly, artificially su- 
per-imposed upon the editorial con- 
tent. Rather, it is one that has the 
realism of the book itself: the story of 
the school year, its memorable people, 
events, etc. (A yearbook can be plan- 
ned without a theme; but staffs, ad- 
visers, most critical services, are con- 
vinced that it is easier and better to 
work with a theme). 


HE theme must be clear to the 

reader; it must function in the 
plan of the book, through theme-set- 
ting copy, the very best that can be 
written, in the introduction and in 
theme-related copy on division pa- 
ges. It can also be carried out on 
printed end-sheets if staff and advi- 
ser are willing to spend money that 
way — generally a waste of money 
because students use every square 
inch of end-sheets, fly leaves, etc for 
autographing, a misnomer for the 
lengthy epistles that are the style 
nowadays! 


We would wander far afield by get- 
ting into a discussion of themes. 
Hence it must suffice for our pur- 
poses to mention just a few that are 
“naturals”, that have worked because 
they are closely related or easily adapt- 
ed to the school and its story in the 
book. Among good ones are, We like 
it here, which we used in 1956; That’s 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Do It Right—And School News Can Make The Local Paper 


By WILTON C. SCOTT, Director of Publications, Savannah State 
College, Savannah, Georgia 


¢¢TT must be so, I saw it in the pa- 

per!’ These familiar words remind 
Superintendent Brown how important 
it is that he give the correct infor- 
mation and all of it, to the editor 
whenever he writes a story or reports 
news information verbally. 

The task of preparing and present- 
ing school news begins with knowing 
all the facts. First, the superinten- 
dent must know the facts, and second, 
he must help the editor to know and 
understand them. A good command 
of background information also helps 
substantially in presenting the facts 
in an interesting and clear manner. 
Occasionally, one of the reasons for 
the poor presentation of school news 
centers around the editor’s inadequate 
knowledge of the philosophy of to- 
day’s schools. 

It is on this background of the im- 
portance of general knowledge that 
these suggestions for preparing writ- 
ten news releases are given. 


THE WAY THE REPORTERS Do IT 


Stories are written to be read by 
people of varying degrees of ability 
and interests. This automatically 
rules out the use of big or otherwise 
unfamiliar words; long, complicated 
sentences; and lengthy paragraphs. 

There are two man types of writ- 
ing for newspapers — the news story 
form used for all planned and unplan- 
ned spot news; and the feature story 
form used for most feature stories. 


WRITING THE NEWS STORY 


In mewspaper writing, the news is 
told in simple, concise sentences. By 
carefully using the following rules, 
your writing wll almost automatically 
fall into an acceptable form: 


1. Assemble the essential facts by 
asking who, what, where, when, why, 
and sometimes how. 

2. Write the first sentence or two 
using as many of the five “W’s” as 
possible. The‘ “who” and “what” are 
usually the most important informa- 
tion and should therefore be men- 
tioned first. 

Not all stories depend on the five 
“W's” but rather the first sentences 
are written to develop interest and 
then the facts are given. Until you 
become a practised writer it is best to 
think of the story, first in terms of 
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the five “W’s” forming a summary in 
the first paragraph. The details of the 
story follow the introductory para- 
graph in order of importance. Un- 
like most other types of writing the 
last paragraph in a news story is 
usually the least importnt. 


Among the many duties which 
staffs and Advisers have had to 
assume in a number of schools is 
that of operating a news service 
for the iocal papers. This is a 
natural assumption on the part 
of the administration for the 
newspaper staff is certainly at 
the crossroads of happenings in 
the school. There are a _ few 
pointers which are outlined in 
this article by an experienced pub- 
lic relation director which mean 
all the difference between “ma- 
king” the local paper and 
“making” the circular file. These 
should help if they are studied 
and adapted to local needs and 
situations. 





3. Write the story in the third 
person—never in the first or second 
person. 


4. Generally, hold the paragraphs 
to two or three sentences. One sen- 
tence paragraphs in news writing are 
very common (and the sentences are 
short—twelve to eighteen words). Ac- 
tually, none of the old grammar rules 
of paragraphing applies in a news 
story. Paragraphs are used in news- 
papers to (a) give one detail of an 
idea, and (b) break up the copy so it 
looks attractive in the narrow columns 
on the page. 


5. Avoid personal comments or 
opinions. They are not used in stories 
unless quoted and the person’s name 
is given. Even then, common courtesy 
dictates that the person quoted should 
be consulted, even if the quote is 
taken directly from a public talk. The 
speaker will appreciate the opportun- 
ity to review the quote and perhaps 
polish it up a bit or even expand on 
the facts. 


WRITING THE FEATURE STORY 


In writing a human interest story, 
the five “‘W’s” lose their importance 
as the basis for the story. It is usually 
necesary to see that this factual in- 


formation is given somewhere in the 
story, but its importance is secondary. 


Feature stories usually are develop- 
ed around a theme with a climax at 
the end. 


For instance, take the case of the 
elementary school girl whose dog, 
Shep, followed her to school every day 
for eight years. When freckle-faced 
Sue Ann Smith was given her eighth 
grade promotion certificate, the teach- 
er gave the dog one too, marked “A” 
for faithfullnes and punctuality. With 
a little fill-in and quotes from per- 
haps Sue Ann, . her teacher, and 
maybe her mother, you have the ele- 
ments of a first-class human interest 
story, the preparation of which is 
quite different from the straight 
news story. 


HOW SHORT IS SHORT? 


Most editors have an allergy to a 
wordy news release of several pages. 
Unless the story is of great import- 
ance, they may discard it rather than 
try to condense it. 

On routine news, try to tell the 
story on one typed, double-spaced 
page. Many of the most interesting 
stories are short ones. The editor 
knows a long winded story will not 
get good readership unless it is of un- 
usual interest. 

It is most important, however, to 
tell the story even though it can’t be 
confined to one page. Try and frame 
it so that the last part can be deleted 
if space limitatons require. This 
will assure getting in the important 
details if the ediitor has to cut the 
story and at the same time he will not 
have to do a rewrite job. 


PUTTING IT ON PAPER 


Stories should be typed and double- 
spaced. If an occasional story must 
be written by hand, make sure it is 
legible and on one side of the paper. 
Ink is a must. Print all names. 

If a story runs more than one page, 
type “MORE” at the bottom of each 
page. On the last page, at the end of 
he story, type “end” or the newspaper 
term “30”. 

Newspaper writing, like all special- 
ized forms, has grammar and compo- 
sition rules all of its own. Here are 
a few to follow: 

Teacher’s names—give first and last 
name, or two initials and last name, 
and grade taught. If a woman, indi- 
cate if Miss or Mrs. Check with your 
editor to find out if a married 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Newspaper Fund Report 


The second annual report of the Executive Director of the 
Newspaper Fund, Inc., to his Board of Directors relates an 
impressive series of steps leading toward a better under- 
standing of journalism by the Advisers to school publi- 
cations and, through them, a more receptive frame of 
mind on the part of their students towards journalism as 
a career. 

The sponsorship of 316 Advisers in journalism courses 
last summer, the support of an experimental seminar and 
specialized workshops, development of a “follow-through” 
program to keep up the interest of the participants, award- 
ing of grants for advanced study, and other desirable pro- 
cedures, have awakened a highly productive interest in 
secondary journalistic activities among both the profes- 
sional newspapermen and the school people. 

What could have been done at any time over a long pe- 
riod of years had to wait the time and the men to put it 
into operation. The Wall Street Journal has inaugurated 
an outstanding operation unique in the annals of jour- 
nalism. The Advisers to student publications, and teachers 
of high school journalistic writing courses, have shown the 
lengths to which they are willing to go to improve their 
own grasp of the subjects concerned and to make their 
new-found knowledge available to their students. 

It is a cooperative enterprise where each side contri- 
butes its share. In the spirit of mutual assistance it is 
bound to move forward with significant strides. The 
impress of the program will have a marked effect on the 
schools and in the newspaper profession in its own good 
time. 


> > > 


Extra Duty...No Pay 


It isn’t news to the majority of teachers to learn that 
most extra duty assignments carry no pay. The Research 
Division of the New Jersey Education Association 
states the facts from a recent survey. This year, the 
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teachers in that state accepted 14,431 extra duty assign- 
ments, nearly half of them calling for no pay. This means 
that about one-third of the public school teachers of the 
state are currently engaged in extra duties without com- 
pensation. The survey showed, also, that where they are 
not paid for the extra work, very few are compensated 
with time off. 


Athletics accounted for nearly 5500 of the assignments. 
If boys were involved, 90% of the jobs carried extra pay 
of about $326 a year. If it was an activity for girls, 75% 
of the teachers got about $187 a year. 


Few of the non-athletic activities involved extra pay 
but where they do it runs to about $200 a year. This in- 
cludes coaching school plays, aiding school editors, lead- 
ing school bands, supervising lunchrooms, and similar 
activities. 


The overall average of all extra assignments where com- 
pensation is involved runs to about $25 a month. 


There have been many approaches to this question of 
extra time and how it was compensated and this one pro- 
vides the facts as few others have done. It provides some 
food for thought but very little for consolation. The things 
for which the schools and communities are willing to pay 
testify to some extent where the local interest lies. People 
cannot be chided for liking one thing better than another. 


On the other hand, it would seem that the gooa old 
American spirit of fair play might be employed in giving 
some of these teachers what is incorrectly called here 
“time off”. 


“Time off” to the man in the street means something 
entirely different. 


Advisers to school publications haven’t asked so much 
“time off” as time allocated to do the work during the 
school day; time free from assigned duties. Its worth a try. 


> > > 


Yearbooks Are Burgeoning 


Both the 1959 report and the 5-year comparison of pro- 
duction figures and costs prepared by Irwin Schorr, News 
Editor of Book Production, which appear elsewhere in this 
magazine, present food for considerable thought to Ad- 
visers and staffs, particularly in the realm of future plan- 
ning. 

While the number of books published increased by close 
to 50%, their cost rose to nearly three times that amount. 
Schools have increased thei: orders for books by 20% but 
the bill has increased 100%. The production cost per copy 
has risen nearly 69% though financial arrangements with- 
in the school usually take over some of the charge that 
would normally be paid by the subscriber. 


1959 seems to have been the year of the largest increase 
across the board as it marked the high spot in graduation 
figures. It is predicted that 1962 or 1963 will mark the 
next substantial increase in book production. Population 
figures cannot be ignored. 


The surveys seemed to bring out about everything year- 
book Advisers are likely to mention, “split-runs”, package 
deals, some disapproval of sales tactics, profits on the plus 
side, fewer reported deficits, and "yearbook Advisers seem 
to be generally satisfied with what they paid for”. Finally, 
‘the yearbook market, long a substantial plum for the 
graphic arts industry, continues to grow...” 
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DO YOU WANT TO BE A SPORTS WRITER? 


By ROBERT L. NAYLOR, Westchester County Publishers 
Sports Wire Editor, Bedford Village, N. Y: 


PORTS writers work on Sundays 

and holidays, because those are 
the days of big athletic doings. Ac- 
tually, sports writers get to see fewer 
of the sporting events they would like 
to see than the fan who decides for 
himself that he will go to the fights, 
or to the National Invitation Tourn- 
ament, or stay home and watch a 
professional golf match. 

Sports writers, contrary to the be- 
lief of some people I have talked with. 
are not paid on a higher scale than 
other editorial employees of news- 
papers. 

Sports writers must have a bit of 
that show business ability to laugh 
when they are low. For instance, 
sports writers daily encounter situa- 
tions which are wonderful firsts for 
their subjects, their subjects’ coaches, 
their subjects’ parents. Every day a 
sports writer must feign jubilant ex- 
citement with the sports heroes of 
that day. It is their big moment, even 
if its just another days work for him. 

These things probably do not sound 
awfully bad right now for they are 
not yet part of your life. 

What will sound bad to you right 
now, if you consider yourself a real 
journalist, or even a budding journal- 
ist who appreciates the art in this 
line of work, is just this: many other 
people in the field do not respect the 
sports writer or consider him an 
honest member of their hallowed 
Fourth Estate. 

This is something that I have come 
upon and something that at first 
bothered me a lot. Maybe you will not 
discover that you are looked down 
upon for working in what. I have 
many times heard called “The Toy 
Department” of journalism. I am 
mentioning it, because I know that it 
is of the utmost importance for a 
young person chosing a career field to 
Select one in which he can and will 
take genuine, personal pride. 

I CAN say in all sincerity that I am 

proud to write and promote sports 
for a living. It is something I would 
do even if it were not paying me a 
living. And until recently it barely 
has. In this day of international ten- 
Sions, rumbles and sex crimes, news- 
papers are not always a source of 
ple sure to the average reader. 


IT am not saying that I do not see 
vale in keeping the public informed 
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of the ills as well as the achievements 
of the world. But I am saying that 
my conception of a newspaper is still 
partly the conception I formed when 
I was very young sitting on my 
father’s lap having the funnies read 
to me. I believe the newspaper is 
still the greatest medium of intel- 
lectual communication with the 
masses in the world today. 

It does not seek merely to lull peo- 
ple into a foot-stomping, hand-clap- 
ping stupor with rock and roll, and 
it does not prey upon weak men to 
regress to days that from the present 
look better, days when the West was 
not civilized and a man did not have 
to think to be important. 


The newspaper, even the scandalous 
pictorial tabloid, quietly gives you in 
black and and white for your own 
selection a wrap up of what is go- 
ing 01 at home, abroad, in the theatre, 
in fashionable society, even in the 
pantry, and in sports. 


AN their be anyway more healthy 

for a young person to grow up than 
teeling awed by the feats of a clean 
living, rule abiding, competitive 
athlete? As a sports wriver I present 
to the public the ideal picture of what 
I think is the ideal person. I am a 
fan and I promote fandom. I am 
the means by which the athlete that 
can entertain and awe only a few 
thousand in a stadium can thrill per- 
haps millions hanging on subway 
straps, waiting for the morning coffee 
to cool, or sprawling on the living- 
room floor. 

So much for the sales talk. 

I got my start in sports writing 
when I was one of you. I started 
writing for high school publications 
as a sophomore. And becuase I felt 
the most exciting news in high school 
life came from the athletic fields, I 
chose to write sports. I would advise 
any high school journalist to write 
sports for the same reason. I ad- 
mire the way scholastic publications 
are able to work nothing into some- 
thing like a news story on the front 
page, and the way some of them ac- 
tually create pretty good features in- 
side. But the news that even the 


metropolitan dailies want from your 
high school is the sports news. If 
you want to break into professional 





journalism at all times strive for re- 
cognition. 

Many of you may write your high 
schools sports for weeklies in your 
area, as I did. This is invaluable ex- 
perience, and it piles up clippings for 
you to show a prospective employer. 
Do save all your clippings, until you 
have a respectable scrap book full. 


I was lucky enough to write under 
a byline in a weekly, while in high 
school. This makes the clippings more 
effective, but it is not necessary. 
Editors generally will believe you 
wrote what you say you did, unless it 
is datelined Rome. 


OME dailies pay stringer fees to 

students who phone in results of 
scholastic sports events. Some do not 
pay, but most will be happy to take 
on a student stringer and even to help 
him to learn what to get and how to 
present it on the phone. This work 
enables the student to acquire a 
knowledge of just what facts are 
needed in a good basketball story, or 
a good fectball story, et cetera. And 
it makes the stringer known to the 
sports desk of a daily newspaper. 

As a professional sports writer on 
three different small dailies I spent 
much of my time taking information 
from stringers. I knew what do ask 
for and what to expect from a scholas- 
tic stringer because I had been one. 


Do not forget about your local pa- 
pers when school is recessed. There 
is a lot of golf, sandlot baseball, soft- 
ball, and tennis to be covered dur- 
ing the summer months. Many times 
a budding journalist can string these 
things through the summer or write 
them for a weekly. 

I make it sound relatively easy to 
write for a weekly, because it is. The 
trend in most weeklies I have en- 
countered is toward skeleton editorial 
staffs, maybe just an editor, a society 
editor, a sports editor, and a photo- 
grapher. Sometimes weeklies work 
with even a smaller staff. Some have 
no full-time sports man. They count 
on part-time correspondents. Many 
times they pay them ten or twenty 
cents an inch for their copy. 

I have also found that most small 
dailies are understaffed, and if they 
try to cover a wide area, which many 
do, they cannot possibly send report- 
ers to every news and sports event 
in the area. Many newspapers would 

(Continued On Page 13) 







Under The Street 


What lies beneath the sidewalks? 

Dead seed and shriveled leaf, 

Numbered roots, insects that have 
ceased to breathe, 

All suffocated, rotting 

Under this unyielding blanket, man’s 





POETRY OF THE MONTH... 


This poems were selected for their freshness of approach, their sincerity, 
appropriateness of form to subject matier, and their absence of cliches, by 
Alan B. Rothenberg, Adviser, and members of thé staff of Cardinal, Prospect 
Heights High School, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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The Sea 


Did you ever wonder just how it would be 

To glide undaunted across the sea? 

Spray intermingling with your hair 

You float along with ne’er a care 

Skim the castles made by foam 

Just you and the sea, you roam and roam. 

You gaze in awe at peaks of white 

And marvel at incredible sights 

You feel so serene and tranquil and gay 

But then the sea turns a menacing grey 

The castles of foam first crumble then crash 
And the once cool spray is a sharp stinging lash. 
The harmonious rhythm once formed by a wave 
Is broken and churning; now you're its slave; 
And then from the depths of the angered sea 
A low eerie voice makes a desperate plea. 


“You’ve trespassed on my kingdom dear, 
You’ve come too close, oh much too near 
You must go now, return no more 

Go yonder towards the distant shore” 


With these words uttered all motion ceased 
You realize that your time was leased 
Without adieu you winged away 

But vowed to return another day: 

A day when mortals cease to be— 

To learn the secret of the sea. 


Loretta Orlando, 
Maroon and White, 
Bay Ridge H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


> <> > 


Sonnet 


Last night when with my love, alone, I strolled 
Within the still and darkness of the night, 

And found that we were both of common soul, 
I saw the world in such a different light. 

I saw upon the ground the leaves that rolled 
And_ restlessly above, the clouds in flight. 

I felt the wind as it did gently blow 

While love, and I, beneath the moon so white, 
Sat dreaming of the life that was to come 
While wondering whether it could ever be. 

For teens in love are called young fools by some, 
But who are they? They can no longer see. 
Once they, too, sat benath the moon above, 
And saw, and felt, this feeling we call love. 


William Wilson, 

Recorder, 

Boys High School, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
<> 


> > 





ugly carpet. 


Take solace, for life cannot be con- 


quered so. 


Between the asphalt weaves, green 


leaf, small ants appear, 


Probing and prodding their way to 


the sun. 


They are not dead. 
They are only dormant. 


Inez Holmstedt, 
Cardinal, 

Prospect Heights H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Snakes Alive 
A pretty thing the little snake 
In colors, two-tone or mosaic! 
But obviously not designed 
For being cuddled or confined 
He’s better in the woods by far 
Then wriggling in a Mason jar. 


Liza Chudnov, 
Prospect Heights H. S. 
Cardinal, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wings 


I hear the whispering of wings; 
A golden butterfly gliding by. 


I hear the fluttering of wings; 
A robin redbreast flying high. 


I hear the thundering of wings; 
A silver plane roars in the sky. 


Barbara De Marco, 
Cardinal, 

Prospect Heights H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


After Hours 


Endless 
wails the 
Man 
who 
raising his 
Great golden 
Horn 
Tells the gossip 
of the searching 
World. 
Jeanne Hilmer, 
Oak Leaves, 
High School, 
Oakland, Cal. 
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By IRWIN SCHORR, News Editor Book Production 


A DRAMATIC upsurge of yearbook 
production has taken place dur- 
ing the past five years. 

A comprehensive study of yearbook 
activity by BOOK PRODUCTION re- 
veals that the number of books ma- 
nufactured has risen nearly 50%. 
Equ2!iy impressive is the figure for 
total expenditure for producing school 
yearbooks and annuals. 

In 1956, when BP first began the 
tabulation of yearbook production, 
the annual expenditure figure was 
estimated at $36,000,000. Using figures 
gathered from entries in the Col- 
umbia Scholastic Press Association’s 
yearly critique, over 1,300 schools in 
1960 allocated $5,849,860 for the ma- 
nufacture of their books. 

Projecting this figure on a an- 
tional basis (determined by multiply- 
ing the average cost per book by 
12.000 or approximately half of the 
secondary schools who publish at least 
one book yearly) the total expenditure 
for the country would be over 
$60,000,000 or a growth of nearly 150% 
over the figure for 1956. 

On a per book cost basis, the aver- 
age production expense for each book 
published in 1956 was $3.37, while in 
1960 the cost was calculated to be 
$5.62, an advance of nearly 67%. 

The average amount of money spent 
by each school was also seen to in- 
crease, from $2,245 in 1956 to $4,513 
in 1960, representing a rise of 101%. 

In contrast, however, were the 
statistics for the number of books per 
title. Schools in 1956 averaged 664 
books in a press run, and in 1960, an 
average of 800 books were produced, 
for an increase of 20.5%. 


The greatest jump in costs was ob- 
served from 1956 to 1957. In that 
period, the total production cost rose 
87%, the production cost per book was 


For the past five years, Book 
Production, the leading magazine 
in the publishing industry, has 
made a survey of the Entry Forms 
which accompany each yearbook 
submitted for the annual Critique 
and Contest. The work has been 
done under the supervision of 
Irwin Schorr, News Editor of BP 
and the reports were prepared by 
him. 

This year, the 1960 figures were 
compared with those of the pre- 
ceding years to give an interest- 
ing and actual summary of what 
has been happening in the school 
yearbook fieid. To give an idea of 
what an annual survey looks like, 
that for 1959 is given here, also. 
To Mr. Schorr and to Book Pro- 
duction we are indebted for the 
privilege of using these articles, 
both of which have appeared on 
the pages of that magazine. 


up 61%, and the average spent per 
school climbed 71%. 

In other areas, increases were 
generally recorded, although they 
were more gradual than production 
costs. 

From a sociological viewpoint, one 
significant trend may be noted. The 
number of books produced in 1960 
was only 4% greater than in 1959, 
while that year was 13% higher, as 
compared to 1958, and in 1958, pro- 






Yearbooks And Costs Up 50-150 Per Cent In Past 5 Years 


duction was 15% 
previous year. 


One reason for this sudden drop 
might be explained this way: if the 
average age of a high school senior 
is 17, the graduating students in 1956, 
1957, 1958, and 1959 were born in the 
years prior to and just at the start 
of America’s participation in World 
War II. Students graduating in 1960 
were born in 1943, which was nearly 
at the peak of the armed force’s 
mobilization. 

Continuing on this assumption, it 
won’t be until 1962 or 1963 when the 
next substantial increase in yearbook 
production will take place. 

The rise in production costs are 
reflected in the general increases ex- 
perienced in all areas of publishing 
and the graphic arts since 1955. 

While the offset process is still the 
dominant form of _ reproduction 
favored by yearbook staffs, six times 
as many yearbooks were printed off- 
set than letterpress—the latter me- 
thod still retains the cost-saving edge 
in the longer-run yearbook . 


Where the exact comparison point 
in costs exists would be difficult to 
determine, since each school’s ex- 
penditure breakdown show a marked 
tendency to vary. 

A great many schools have their 
yearbooks printed by the larger year- 
book publishing firms, who have 
mass-production and standarization 
techniques down to a fine science. 

There is no appreciable differ- 
ence, however, between the finished 
product coming from a southwestern 
assembly line or that turned out by 
a local establishment. The dissimilar- 
ity might be only in the overall price. 


greater than the 






FIVE YEAR COMPARATIVE ANNUAL SURVEY DATA 









No. of Total Prod. No. of Books per Prod.Cost Average $’s 

Books Cost Entrants Title per Book per School 
1960 1,040,199 $5,849,860 1,296 800 $5.62 $4,513 
1956 697,116 $2,755,765 1,050 664 $3.37 $2,245 
increase 49.1% 148.3% 23.4% 20.5% 66.8% 101.0% 











1. Provided summer study grants 
for 316 high school teachers who have 


2. Supported school publications 
workshops at six colleges and univer- 
journalism responsibilities in their _ sities. 


schools. The fellowships are designed 3. Organized a program to sustain 
to enchance the teacher’s profession- the interest of teachers who have 
al knowledge of journalism so that studied under Newspaper Fund 


Newspaper Fund 1960 Report 

Che Newspaper Fund, organized two 
years ago to encourage careers in 
journalism, has broadly expanded its 
program. 


jummarizing activities during 1960, 
the Fund reports in a new booklet 
di tributed February 27. 


he can offer better guidance to high 
school students who may be interest- 
ed in newspaper work. 


grants. 
4. Originated a new project to 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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1959 YEARBOOK PRODUCTION RISES 10 PER CENT 


By IRWIN SCHORR, News Editor Book Production 
(Reproduced with the permission of Book Production) 


\ RE SCHOOLS BECOMING MOKE 
COST conscious and taking aa- 
vantage OL producwon shortcuis to 
Slash mounting year pook COSts? 
This question might ve raised aiter 
examining the figures compiled by 
BOOK FROVUCTLION or yearbook 
production in the United States dur- 
ing 1959. Although the total number 
ot books produced increased some 8%, 
the total production cost rose 10%, 
(compared to 13% and 14%, respect- 
ively, for the previous year) while 
production cost per book went up but 
2%, compared to 6% last year. On 
the other hand, the average amount 
spent per school climbed to nearly 
10%, indicating that schools were 
spending more while getting more 
books per dollar than they did last 
year. 


It is estimated that yearbook pro- 
duction costs during 1959 held over 
the $60,000,000 mark, registering a 
slight gain over 1958. This figure was 
computed from the average produc- 
tion cost per book, derived from the 
number of entries in the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association’s yearly 
critique, and multiplied by 12,000, or 
half of the secondary schools in the 
country who publish at least one 
book yearly, according to the estimate 
made by the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. 

(In addition to secondary schools, 
other schools submitted entries to the 
CSPA Critique and Contest. The 
schools are divided into 12 major 
classifications: Senior High Schools, 
sub-divided into five groups accord- 
ing to school enrollment; Junior- 
Senior High Schools, two groups; 
Junior High Schools; Boys’ Private 
School; Girls’ Private School; Co-Ed 
Private School; Central School; Ele- 
mentary School; Vocational-Indus- 
trial Trade School; College-Univer- 
sity; Junior College, and School of 
Educ.) 

Sponsored by Columbia University, 
the Critique received 1,312 separate 
entries for 1959. While school pub- 
lications fall into three separate ca- 
tegories—yearbooks, school annuals 
and classbooks—the figures for ali 
groups have been combined into one 
total. 

Each school entering the Columbia 
citique submits an entry form along 


Fight 


with its publication, containing infor- 
mation on the number of copies 
printed and distributed, and itemiza- 
tion of production costs. While a 
complete breakdown is not possible 


(due to the nature of the data) the 
figures show a marked overall in- 
crease in sampling a cross-section of 
the year’s production. The addition of 
two new states, Alaska and Hawaii, 





Fig. One 


SAMPLING OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES FOR YEARBOOKS 


























Book “A” (letterpress) ....250 copies 
Printing & Binding $1,797 53% 
Covers 189 5% 
Engraving . 1,200 35% 
Photography 200 1% 
$3,386 100% 

Average cost of book....$13.54 

Book ”B” (offset) 250 copies 
Printing & Binding ........... $1,414 80% 
ae ct 17 4% 
Photography . 239 13% 
Miscellany 45 3% 
$1,775 100% 

Average cost of book....$7.09 

Book “C” (letterpress).....805 copies 
Printing, Binding, Covers . $3,351 59% 
Engraving 1,800 33% 
Photography 335 6% 
Miscellany 165 2% 
$5,651 100% 

Average cost of book....$7.03 

Book “D” (offset) 800 copies 
Printing & Binding $2,797 81% 
Covers . : 312 9% 
Miscellany 324 10% 
$3,433 100% 

Average cost of book....$4.29 

Book “E” (letterpress) 2,235 copies 
Printing $4,111 45% 
ME icici a ‘ 1,395 16% 
ee a 1% 
FEMA virng neice ccc cecseseoee r Oe 25% 
I sae eee 5% 
SI ici ecards oleasishnsiaaindios 225 2% 
$9,194 100% 

Average cost of book....$3.95 

Book “F” (offset)... 2,200 copies 
Printing, Binding, Covers $8,930 97% 
Photography . 238 3% 
$9,168 100% 


Average cost of book....$4.16 
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added to the totals, while the absence 
of entries from one state. South 
Dakota, balanced the entry level. 

Printing and binding continued to 
be the greatest expense, with the cost 
of engravings (for letterpress books) 
running close behind. Covers, on the 
other hand, appeared to be holding 
at normal cost levels. (Averaging less 
than 10% of the total cost of pro- 
duction.) 


3 to 1 for offset 


The Ollset process continued to nod 
a tnree-to-one tead over letterpress. 
Again, during 19oy, Indiana and ill- 
nois were the only States where iev- 
terpress showed a great prererence. 

There probabiy is no aoubt that ior 
the short-run book, olIset is the more 
economical process. (See Fig. One.) 
However, tor the long-run yeardook, 
letterpress appears to offer a lower 
unit price. Comparing Book “E” (let- 
terpress)with Book “F’ (offset), it 
will be noted that the combined cost 
of printing and binding the former 
was $6,000 for 2,325 books, compared 
to Book “F’s” cost of $8,930 for print- 
ing, binding and covers. Although 
producing 135 less books, the offset 
book’s unit price was 2lc more than 
the letterpress effort. 

The so-called “split-run” continued 
to be noticed, as in the past year, oc- 
curring in eastern schools. Here, the 
bound books were sold to seniors, and 
paperbacks sold to lower classmen. 
Other sections of the country seemed 
to avoid this arrangement to a great 
extent. 

Yearbook manufacturers received 
about the same amount of criticism 
as in previous years, although the 
explanatory comments to yearbook 
judges, offering explanations why 
various “mistakes” occurred (not 
caused by the editorial staff) showed 
a downward trend. 

Package deals from manufacturers 
to schools continue to tally all costs 
under one figure. Yearbook facilities 
that were extolled by so-called “print- 
ing” salesmen received a few notices 
of disapproval but on the whole, year- 


YEARBOOK DATA 





BY STATES 
No.of 
Total entrants 
No. of prod. supplying 
State books cost data 
Alabama 7,835 49,883.85 10 
Alaska 1,090 7,429.80 2 
Arizona 8,280 40,674.68 8 
Arkansas 2,997 15,349.58 5 
California 101,167 427,643.57 82 
Colorado 8,801 52,707.07 8 
Connecticut 26,319 152,727.21 46 
Delaware 2,313 13,149.33 5 
Dist, of Columbia 3,830 28,330.05 9 
Florida 17,901 99,902.47 19 
Georgia 9,275 67,506.00 14 
Hawaii 9,858 34,510.99 8 
Idaho 2,110 13,647.97 3 
Illinois 70,149 332,444.90 47 
Indiana 22,509 116,547.68 23 
lowa 550 2,571.97 1 
Kansas 6,172 26,030.87 8 
Kentucky 1,385 10,136.53 2 
Louisiana 8,676 55,515.87 8 
Maine 9,056 54,856.17 2u 
Maryland 29,561 177,661.27 41 
massachusetts 3/,725 239,542.26 73 
Michigan 27,028 107,453.70 25 
Minnesota 7,070 34,503.97 9 
Mississippi 655 2,916.74 2 
Missouri 9,616 64,676.35 12 
Montana 750 3,040.00 1 
Nebraska 4,065 22,444.62 7 
Nevada 2,850 20,811.06 3 
New Hampshire 7,613 40,688.45 20 
New Jersey 65,649 428,267.30 117 
New Mexico 2,675 14,723.51 4 
New York 193,725 970,290.78 268 


North Carolina 20,787 137,125.25 36 


North Dakota 1,230 8,051.00 2 
Ohio 37,836 232,004.06 39 
Oklahoma 7,514 38,157.96 8 
Oregon 12,853 71,300.44 17 
Pennsylvania 102,303 669,832.45 161 


Rhode Island 7,240 
South Carolina 5,618 


41,691.32 11 
37,541.40 9 


Tennssee 12,138 65,469.38 14 
Texas 36,105 237,815.11 35 
Utah 5,190 32,049.22 6 
Vermont 965 7,357.03 4 
Virginia 18,859 131,184.84 24 
Washington 17,898 83,182.04 20 
West Virginia 2,920 15,238.47 5 
Wisconsin 10,645 46,458.37 11 
TOTALS 1,009,297 $5,580,994.91 1,312 





book advisers seem to be generally 
satisfied with what they paid for. 


Profit on the upswing 


The profit picture appeared to take 
a definite swing to the plus side. 





Fewer schools reported deficits, a 
handful said they would break even, 
while the majority claimed a profit. 

One apparent paradox noted was 
that the list of schools utilizing color 
photography was on the increase, ne- 
cessitating higher costs for press- 
work; yet, the average cost per book 
rose only slightly. Where the schools 
were able to absorb the additional 
costs could not be determined, unless, 
of course, the price of advertising 
was raised. 


In any event, the yearbook market, 
long a substantial plum for the gra- 
phic arts industry, continues to grow, 
with no outward indications of level- 
ling off. If the American school popu- 
lations is still rising, providing an out- 
let for more school annuals, the seg- 
ment of the industry serving this area 
should realize its responsibility to- 
ward American education (after all, 
the yearbook is a reflection of our 
education capabilities) and extend 
reasonable services and understand- 
ing. 


Newspaper Fund 1960 Report 


(Continued from page 1) 
stimulate newspaper careers among 
young men in colleges where mo 
journalism is taught and very little 
recruiting for newspaper work has 
been done. Through this program, 53 
young men spent the summer of 1960 
working in the news departments of 
45 different newspapers in the United 
States. 

5. Made grants for several experi- 
mental efforts in journalism educa- 
tion. These include a study of the 
techniques of advanced reporting by 
the University of Nebraska, a high 
school journalism extension program, 
with Ohio State University, a series 
of Saturday journalism classes for 
high school teachers in the Greater 
New York City area at New York Uni- 
versity and a joint undertaking with 
Southern Illinois University to de- 
velop school pages in local news- 
papers in its area. 


(Continued on Page 12) 





COMPARATIVE ANNUAL SURVEY DATA 


No. of 

Books 

1959 1,009,297 

958 921,510 

957 812,961 
nerease for ’59 8.7% 


over ’58 


Total Prod. No. of 
Cost Entrant 
$5,580,994 1,312 
$5,025,483 1,266 
$4,408,700 1,149 
10% 3.5% 


Books per Prod.Cost Average $’s 
Title per Book per School 
769 $5.53 $4,253 
726 $5.42 $3,836 
664 $3.37 $2,245 
5.6% 2.0% 7.8% 
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EDITORIALS ... Choice of The Month 


These editorials were selected by 
the staff of the Latineer, Cathedral 
Latin School, Cleveland, Ohio, under 
the direction of Brother Joseph Bisch- 
off, S.M., the Adviser. 


‘Brainy’ Students Deserve 
Extra Credit, Not Penalty 


For almost three years a system of 
honor classes has been functioning in 
Heights High. There is generaly 
more work assigned in these classes 
and competition is greatly increased. 
Yet no acknowledgment of the ad- 
ditional efforts of honor pupils is 
shown in their point averages or in 
class rank. 


It is evident that a student in an 
advanced group must work harder to 
receive the same grade he would at- 
tain ordinarily in a regular class. 
Should he receive a lower grade for 
extra effort? 


The Black and Gold feels that the 
honor pupil deserves more points for 
his letter grade, such as 3.5 or 4 points 
for an honor “B.” While honor classes 
are indicated on the permanent re- 
cord card, colleges are interested in 
class rank as well. 


Heights has made a name for itself 
as a leader, but in this instance it 
would be wise to follow the example 
of Shaker and various Cleveland 
schools who give the honor student 
the credit he deserves. 

The Black and Gold, 
Cleveland Heights H. S., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Ignatio Repeats Three R’s 


“Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder” may be a well known proverb, 
but this is not true for the pupil who 
shall be named I. M. Late. 

Ignatio hated to attend school. This 
hatred became so overpowering that 
he decided to “play hookey.” 

His day was miserable because he 
could not risk being seen by fellow 
students and was unable to return 
home. 

During homeroom period next day, 
Ignatio sat trembling as he tried to 
compose his false excuse. 

Ignatio’s heart beat faster as he 
handed the perspiration-stained note 
to his homeroom teacher. Would this 
excuse be accepted? Slowly his teach- 


Ten 


er glanced at the note and gave nim... 
an excuse to classes. 

uignt-hearted Ignatio traveled vw 
eacn ciaSS and experienced his same 
anxiety and iears again, for two or 
three days, learing someone would 
discover the real cause for his an- 
sence. 


Now it is too late. No excuse can 
save I. M. Late. He must attend the 
same classes tor another semesvr 
and see the same teachers whiie stu- 
dying the same subjects. But there 
is one happy note. He will meet new 
friends. Why? 

His absences totaled 20 per cent for 
this semester. 


The Blue and Gold, 
East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Drug Laws Penalize Addict 


Not since the institution of whe 
debtor's prison, has there been an 
injustice as cruel, benighted, and ai- 
together senseless as the present 
American attitude towards narcotics 
enforcement. 


The main premise of police and 
Treasury Department drug divisions 
is that the addict is a criminal and 
should be dealt with accordingly. In 
the words of Harry Anslinger, the 
head of tne Treasury Department’s 
narcotics division, addicts are “im- 
moral, vicious, social lepers.” 


To further confound the problem 
narcotics agents in many cases con- 
centrate their efforts upon the user, 
the man with the holes in his arm, 
who is easy to track down, rather 
than the real criminal, the supplier, 
who often manages to stay clear of 
the law while operating his multi- 
million-dollar business. 


Part of the reason for this sorry 
State of affairs is the failure on the 
part of legislators and enforcers to 
realize that narcotics addiction is not 
a disease in our society; it is merely 
a symptom of the real disease, the 
moral decay of our society and the 
depreciation of human values that 
manifests itself in divorce, juvenile 
delinquency, and countless other so- 
cial ills. 

The ranks of drug addicts number 
Epicureans, who, satiated by the 
thrills that our hedonistic society has 
to offer, seek new delights in nar- 


cotics; and there are Stoics, and u o- 
pians who tire ot the materiaustic 
snmaliowness OL Our Culture and kok 
lor a more pertect universe and an 
escape from self in drugs. 

‘rhe attitude of narcotics enfor-e- 
Ment agencies seems to be a Singuiar 
one. In 1925, a U.S. Supreme Court 
decision declared that addicts are 
“diseased and proper subjects for me- 
dical treatment.” Recently Senator 
Jacob Javits (R., New York) urged 
that federal funds be appropriated 
lor addict rehabiliation centers. 


The only answer to the problem 
seems to me to supplement the exist- 
ing medical facilities, which are ef- 
fective but inadequate, and to in- 
crease punishment for wholesale sup- 
pliers of narcotics. But the main ob- 
stacle to overcome is the outdated at- 
titude towards drug adiction. Ameri- 
cans must learn that you can’t cure 
measles by cutting out the spots, and 
you can’t stop drug addiction without 
a major re-evaluation of society's 
aims and values. 


The Latineer, 
Cathedral Latin School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Public Service... 
A Life of Sacrifice 


“A pubiic office is a public trust.” 
How true are those words! When a 
man or woman is elected to a public 
position, he takes with it many grave 
duties and responsibilities. His first 
obligation is to the public—those 
people who have placed their ex- 
plicit trust in him. Sometimes his 
duties interfere with his private lle, 
but the public comes first. 


Many sacrifices are made by these 
patriotic men and women who love 
their country so much that they are 
willing to dedicate their lives to its 
service and safety. Devotion to duty, 
love of country, high moral standards 
are just a few of the requirements of 
a good public official. Even though 
it is a difficult and exacting life, it 
has many rewards. When one of these 
self-sacrificing people hears the ma- 
jestic strains of our national anthem, 
or the accented but proudly spoken 
words of a newly arrived immigrant 
citizen, his heart swells with pride. 
He knows it is reward enough just to 
keep this United States always united 
in freedom under God. 


Twin Towers, 
Bishop McDevitt H. S., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Makings Of 
A Medalist Yearbook 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the Maple spirit! 1957; This I remem- 
ber, 1958; and for our Silver Anni- 
versary book of 1959, this quotation 
from The Prophet:* “Life goes not 
backward nor tarries with yesterday’. 
(We wanted to make just a little bow 
to the past but to give the far great- 
er part of the book to the students 
and events of the current year. The 
Prophet tipped us off as to how this 
could be done). These are all easy to 
fit into the realness of school. We 
tried hard to use only good copy, 
good photography, good art to develop 
the theme, referring to it only occa- 
sionally anywhere else in the book 
(than places mentioned above). 


HE Medalist is likely to evidence 

deep sincerity in body copy, cut- 
lines and headlines. It will reflect the 
wonderful, powerful personality of the 
school—and schools differ just as 
much as do individuals. Headlines are 
almost certain to be of the journal- 
istic (news) or the sentence type, set 
correctly over copy and accurately 
fitting their space. Copy will be 
written by and for high school stu- 
dents and will be adressed to all read- 
ers, not the English teacher, the pa- 
rents, or a distant judge in a “con- 
test’”’. 


What if the copy does have to be 
done over and over to make it “the 
best”? Not only will it thus better re- 
present staff and school out in the 
community: it will help put the book 
in the Medalist class. Yearbooks 
should contain only the very best 
writing that is or can be done in the 
school for a given year: the copy will 
be widely read not only this year but 
ten, 20, 50 years hence! Aspirants to 
Medalist rating will value copy: keep 
it fresh, alive, informal, at the same 
time insisting upon correctness, good 
taste, careful fitting to type area. 


Copy for cutlines, or captions, if 
the term is preferred, should supple- 
ment the picture, not tell what is in 
it! Most pictures need supplementing, 
perhaps some need explaining; but 
Surely picture content should be able 
to “speak for itself”. Copy should not 


*The Prophet, by Kahlil Gibran. 
Quotation used with the permission 
of the publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyrght 1923 by Kahlil Gibran; re- 
newal copyright 1951 by Administra- 
tors C. T. A. of Kahlil Gibran estate, 
and Mary G. Gibran. 
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include such expressions as “Pictured 
here”, “Shown above’, etc. It is better 
to omit “From left to right” in year- 
book cutlines: How else are identities, 
English, usually read? Omitting these 
instead of using them over and over 
leaves room and money for something 
important. Of course, if identities are 
read in any other way, copy directs 
the reader. 


HOTOGRAPHY in the Medalist 

book is not only uniformly good: 
it evidences careful, capable planning 
just as consistently, every single pic- 
ture. But the book as a whole also 
shows that plans were kept flexible; 
if a better idea was born, it could be 
substituted; if a “news value” picture 
showed up, it could be worked into the 
plans. Obviously, whether pictures 
were candid or posed, staff and pho- 
tographer were careful to avoid 
catching mugging, ham acting, pic- 
ture spoilers. Planners, too, had kept 
away from the phony, the never- 
never picture. 


Even carefully planned and posed 
pictures needn’t look contrived. The 
good modern book is likely to use 
fewer but bigger and better pictures 
on a page, more dramatic, more me- 
morable ones. Good, inspired planners 
take many more pictures than will be 
used; thus they can be more selective. 
This is true of such events as Field 
Day, Homecoming, graduation, athle- 
tic events, etc. What may be the main 
features cannot always be predicted 
in advance. 


In the search for dramatic, story- 
telling pictures, the aspirants for Me- 
dalist are careful not to neglect the 
bread-and-butter pages. The larger 
the school the more group pictures 
must be used if everyone is to get into 
the book at least once. Good group 
pictures, with faces clear and as big 
as possible, help to get good coverage; 
and good coverage is essential to good 
financial support as well as a step 
toward First Place—and maybe Me- 
dalist! 


F the yearbook carries advertising, 

this section must be as good as 
any other in the book. Such adver- 
tising copy as “Compliments of a 
Friend”, “Congratulations to the Se- 
niors”, has no place in any modern 
yearbook, let alone a topflight one. 
There should be few “canned” ad- 
vertisements, the sort which some 
companies “furnish” to all the year- 
books in the area. A few of these are 
acceptable because they are usually 
institutional advertisng, they pro- 
mote good will, and they make for a 
nice change of pace in the section. 





As many pictorial pages as possible 
should be used to make the section 
really interesting. 


Copy should be student-written, for 
the most part, just as it is in other 
parts of the yearbook. Pictures, too, 
should be planned by the staff, the 
people in them selected very carefully. 
Thus the ad section becomes an alive, 
interesting, sparkling extension of 
the school life section. The reader 
(and the judge of the book is one of 
its most discriminating readers) does 
not quit looking when he gets to the 
advertising division pages: he finds 
himself as interested and absorbed 
as ever. 


The judge, looking for the Medalist, 
knows that the advertiser likes this 
kind of advertising, feels that he is 
getting his money’s worth. Through 
good, well planned, pictorial adver- 
tising, the kind of community in 
which the school is located is reflect- 
ed, good public relations are apparent. 
And the book is on the merchant’s 
advertising budget for another year! 
No pun intended, but ads can add to 
the book’s personal appeal! 


HE staff that aspires to Medalist 

must take the book out of the 
run-of-the-mill class. After title page 
and table of contents, so many, ma- 
ny books continue with a dedication; 
a letter from the principal; then page 
after page of portrats of “the brass”, 
pictures of the superintendent and 
his assistants; the principal and more 
assistants; then teachers, followed by 
pages and pages of seniors, almost 
invariably with old-fashinoned quota- 
tions, the ubiquitous senior summa- 
ry; panels unbroken by activity pic- 
tures or change in layout. Even the 
smallest book can do better than this. 

Why not opening pages that carry 
copy and pictures of events, people 
that highlight the year, make it dif- 
ferent from any other year? Surely, 
year after year, these same men are 
not the most important elements in 
the school’s memorable year. Why 
not an opening section that covers 
the memorable features of the year, 
that is all year a’growing, written the 
very last thing, just before the press 
deadline? 

First impressions of a book are im- 
portant and often lasting. Not only 
will all of a book’s local readers be 
pleased and impressed by a friendly, 
fresh, new, different-every year open- 
ing section: The superintendent, the 
principal, and even the seniors will 
also like it. And the judge (who, it 
is hoped, will see a Medalist here) 
can’t help beng pleased by a fresh 
approach, delighted with this book 
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that dares to be different and glories 
in its daring! Imagine examining 
from 75 to 100 books in a classifica- 
tion, all organized along the same 
lines year after year! No wonder the 
good book that is also different stands 
out! 


The staff that yearns to produce a 
Medalist must be a well informed 
staff, original and creative, not just 
hard-workng. It is just as hard work 
to produce a poor book as it is a good 
one. The staff must make the most 
of everything that’s new and differ- 
ent, everything that’s old but with a 
different slant.. Is this the first year 
that the school has had foreign ex- 
change students? Play them up. Let 
‘tthe book’s readers see the school 
through their eyes. 


Did the school achieve far beyond 
the average in, say the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development or the Scho- 
larship Qualifying Tests? If so, it 
should be in the book for all its 
worth—for the sake of good public 
relations if not for Medalist rating, 
though it should help there, too! 
That’s not boasting—it’s simply giving 
the facts that people are entitled to 
and have a right to expect. When the 
next bond issue is to be voted on, it 
can help tremendously to have the 
voters, the taxpayers, realize that the 
yearbook faithfully, sincerely presents 
the school as it really is, with pride 
in achievement, with a fair proportion 
of the pages devoted to the school‘s 
work, its chief reason for being; and 
honest pride in honors won by the 
school, its students, teachers. The book 
that best mirrors the school, that best 
records the history of a memorable 
year, that fairly breathes character 
and personality will find a high place 
for itself—perhaps even Medalist! 


Newspaper Fund 1960 Report 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Don Carter, executive director of 
the Fund, said that 1960 had shown 
the “first indications of the far-reach- 
ing benefits that a program of this 
type will bring to journalism.” 

These include, he said, better school 
newspapers and more interest among 
high school students in journalism; 
reports from deans of schools of 
journalism of increased’ enroll- 
ments; encouraging letters from 
college students who spent their sum- 
mers working on newspapers and 
equally encouraging letters from the 
editors who employed them. 

The Newspaper Fund was organ- 
ized and is fully supported by The 


Twelve 


Wall Street Journal. Its president is 
Bernard Kilgore who is president of 
The Wall Street Journal. 








Do It Right—And School News 
Can Make The Local Paper 


(Continued from Page 3) 


teachers name should be Mrs. Frank 
Johnson, or Mrs. Alice Johnson. Old 
usage says “Mrs. Alice” indicates 
either a widow or divorced person. 
Present day rules depend on the in- 
dividual community. 

Students’ names—give first and last 
name and grade. Avoid nicknames. 
Some editors also want the names of 
the students’ parents. In all cases 
check the names for spelling. The 
editor must rely on the writer for 
accuracy. 

Some professional publicity offices 
for colleges and businesses choose a 
colored paper for their releases so 
that all material from them can be 
quickly identified. If you do this, con- 
sider yellow or light green—both co- 
lors are easy On the eyes and appeal- 
ing. 

The top of the first page of a news 
release should give the following in- 
formation: 


1. Name of the school system. 


2. The name of the person to be 
called if further information is de- 
sired. (Usually the same name ap- 
pears on all news releases.) 


3. Telephone number for call-bck 
if necessary. 


4. Today’s date. 


5. Date on which the story may 
first be printed (release date). 

Though the textbooks say to never 
write a headline for your story, it 
helps the editor if an identifying 
title, often just a phrase, is given. 
For instance, “Hometown High School 
Honor Roll,” “Board action on School 
Site purchase.” 


THE LETTERBOX OR LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


The Letterbox in your local paper 
is an outlet for personal comment. 
It is, in effect, an editorial written 
by a reader. The Letterbox invariably 
has a large readership. More than 
that, the readers are usually of the 
type that are the workers in the com- 
munity. 

Superintendents and other school 
employees, with the knowledge and 
approval of the superintendent, will 
find occasion to “talk with the people” 
through the medium of the Letterbox. 

Somtimes the Letterbox is used for 
“inspired” stories. By inspired sto- 


ries is meant stories that are po- 
moted by the schools but are writ-.en 
by interested citizens. In other words, 
a school man may suggest tv a »pa- 
rent or other resident that he mizht 
like to write to the Letterbox com- 
menting on, for example, good citi- 
zenship practices he has observed in 
the children as they go to and from 
school. 


In the event of a particularly high 
tax budget coming up, a few citizens, 
might write commenting on the bud- 
get, but perhaps pointing out that 
schools are one source of good for all 
people alike at a very inexpensive 
price in relation to what might be 
paid for similar services, were they to 
be privately employed. 


— 


Occasionally, the Letterbox is re- 
sorted to as a means of calling atten- 
tion to what the superintendent or 
perhaps a board member may feel 
was a miscarriage of justice; or it 
may be used as a means of expressing 
appreciation for a particularly fine 
job by the local editor. 


STOP AND GO SIGNS 


In dealing with the editor, it will 
be of help to know what not to do, 
because often the right deed at the 
wrong time will hamper newspaper 
people needlessly. Here are some rules 
to observe and a few suggestions to 
follow: 


1. Don’t write your news story in 
longhand if it is at all possible to fur- 
nish typed copy. 

2. Don’t fail to observe good man- 
ners in presenting copy—neat, clean, 
double-spaced. If written in long- 
hand print the proper names, use one 
side of the sheet, allow good margins 
all around and at least five inches of 
margin at the top of the first page. 


3. Don’t fail to give full names— 
first, middle initial and last. How- 
ever, you should use the name as it 
customarily appears. Write “H. G. 
Wells,” not “Henry G. Wells” or 
“Hank Wells.” 

4. Don’t write without verifying 
the facts including the correct spelling 
of names. The proper name “Smith” 
is said to have over twenty spellings. 

5. Don’t fail to give the source of 
your information. If the editor finds 
it necessary to call back for addi- 
tional information, he may prefer 
some other story which involves less 
work. 

6. Don’t suggest that your story 
appear on page one and don’t ask 
that the story “be boxed.” The edi- 
tor must use his judgment and balance 
all of the news of the paper. You'll 
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make page one when your story is 
page one news. 


7. In the stories which you write 
for your local paper, do not edito- 
rialize. In other words, do not in- 
clude your opinions such as “The 
lunchroom equipment is the best in 
Michigan,” unless the opinion is 
given as a quote and the person who 
said it is identifjed. 


8. Don’t report past events, espe- 
cially to weekly papers. That’s history. 
Things that are happening and things 
that are about to happen are new, and 
what’s new is news. 


9. Don’t quote out of context un- 
less you are absolutely sure the total 
meaning of the sentence has not been 
altered. 


10. Don’t let two stories on the 
same subject get to the paper at the 
same time. 

11. Don’t expect your story to be 
used as submitted. It will probably 
be re-written, especially the first pa- 
ragraph. 

12. Don’t send clippings from other 
papers and suggest that your editor 
copy them with perhaps a change of 
name or date. 


13. Don’t forget to put foremost the 
fact that the business of the schools 
is the education of boys and girls. 


14. Don’t hide unfavorable news— 
every business has a few errors to 
account for. Schools are no excep- 
tion. 


15. Don’t give, consistently, one pa- 
per a break over another. For ex- 
ample, don’t give the nearby daily 
papers the best news and then expect 
your local weekly to carry mine-run 
news which has importance for you 
but wouldn’t get a look-in on the 
daily. 


16. Don’t overlook the fact that 
teachers make news too—that good 
news about a teacher reflects well on 
the good judgement and the good 
administration of the superintendent 
and the principal. 


17. Don’t forget you can’t have the 
last word with a newspaper. 


18. Never lose sight of the fact it 
is always more effective to speak con- 
Structively than destructively. 


Correction 


THE LOG, printed yearbook, Senior 
high school, 301-600 classification, 
Cadilac, Mich., High School, was in- 
correctly listed in the November re- 
port of yearbook ratings as an offset 
publication with a First Place rating. 
It received a Medalist placing. 
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Do You Want To Be 
A Sports Writer? 


(Continued from Page 5) 


not be able to cover their circulation 
area at all without stringers, or, if 
you prefer, correspondents. 


ITH a fat scrap book of clip- 
pings from three weeklies, and 
the dropping of a lot of names I had 
picked up as a stringer for the Phila- 
delphia. Bulhetin and the Scholastic 
Sports Score Service in Philadelphia, 
1 broke into the daily newspaper field. 
Atter I had to landed a job, I discov- 
ered to my dismay that the tough job 
was then at hand. I had learn to write 
terse, accurate, lively copy in quan- 
tity quickly: I had to learn just what 
facts were needed in one kind of a 
story and which in another. Ia had to 
learn what was important enough to 
be played in the lead. I had to learn 
what was unmentionable in my paper. 
I had to learn it all. 

And you, even if you get your col- 
lege degree, will have to learn it all 
on the job also. At first, it seems 
the style of one paper differs from 
that of another so much that work- 
ing for a new paper is like moving 
from a job in a factory to a jobina 
super market. Gradually you will learn 
to see a broad and general plan of 
journalism, against which the differ- 
ence of styles stands out clearly and 
simply for you. 


I cannot give you that sight now. 
I cannot hope to teach you all there 
is to learn about grinding out that 
which makes a newspaper more than 
shoppers’ guide and grinding it out 
fast, with editors hounding you, tele- 
type bells ringing. people rushing by 
with copy, deadlines coming up with 
unbelievable rapidity. 


WILL tell you to stuff that scrap 

book and gather that experience 
when and where you can. Look for the 
opportunity to work for nothing as a 
Stringer. Without this, the first day 
on a daily will be too overwhelming 
for you. And without this background 
which you should be gatheing now, 
you may just get the job. 

Earlier I had urged you to write 
sports in high school. This could 
go for college, too. though some col- 
lege papers have a lot of newsworthy 
editorial content other than sports. 
It does not have to go for the string- 
ing and/or writing for weeklies, espe- 
cially when you are out of school. 

It is true that the best read news 
in a weekly is found on the society 
pages and the sports pages. This is 








also true of newly evolving entity, 
the suburban daily. But don’t hesit- 
ave to call your paper with a news 
story, just because you are a sport 
stringer. 

I broke into dailies as a general 
assignment reporter. This meant I 
was fair game for any assignment. 
I wrote police news, lectures, conven- 
tions, political news, obituaries, and 
sports. This experience helped me to 
know I wanted sports and it gave me 
an understanding of what goes on 
around me now. 

Most openings for rookie reporters 
are general assignment jops. But 
usualy is it dumicuit to get into 
sports, though it might mean chang- 
ing papers, once you nave six monws 
or a year’s experience. 

T'ne getting of a start is not as im- 
possibie as some professional jour- 
nalists will tell you. If you are serious 
in wanting to get into journalism in 
the near or immediate future, I would 
suggest that you subscribe to the mag- 
azine of the trade, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. . This is not found on news 
stands. You can find out about a sub- 
scription by writing to 1475 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y. Most libraries 
receive it weekly. 

Editor and Publisher carries the 
largest listing of newspaper jobs of 
any publication in the world. I have 
obtained two good jobs through Edit- 
or and Publisher 


You need only to be sure yuu 
want to write sports, to be will- 
ing to locate in a strange and 
perhaps far off town, to be willing to 
work long odd hours and barely a 
living, even perhaps less than the 
janitor is making, and to be complete- 
ly humble and open to criticism. 

Now, it is up to you! 


Time states that “the world’s press 
is slowly losing its freedom” for only 
35 of the 145 countries allow a press 
that can be called free. Once coun- 
tries are freed from colonialism they 
muzzle the press. The international 
Press Institute left the U.S. off its 
1956 list of countries where full free- 
dom obtains on the grounds the Gov- 
erment’s attempts to suppress or ma- 
nipulate news was a form of control. 
Something to think about. 

The National Safety Council’s an- 
naul report states that the population 
death rate for accidents has declined 
15% in the last ten years—30% for 
home accidents. Their school program 
has resulted in a 61% decline since 
1922 among children fro 5-9 and 43% 
among those 10-14 years of age. 
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NAJD DIGEST, publication of the 
National Association of Journalism 
Directors, whose Dec., 1960, issue is 
the first we have seen in a long time, 
carried a report of the meeting heid 
jast August in Chicago during the 
NSPA Convention. Plans were made 
tor increasing the scope and activities 
of the organization through acquain- 
ating the school administrators with 
its publications, studies in several 
tields, and interesting more and bet- 
ter students in journalism. It was 
voted, also, to increase the dues from 
$1.50 to $2. 


The Illinois State High SchOol Press 
Association which elects publications 
as officers has changed its rules so 
that Jan. 1 become the date they take 
over after their election at the an- 
nual convention held, this year, in 
September. The Jan. issue of The 
High School Journalist, their official 
publication, carried listings of Illinois 
schools placing in both the NSPA and 
NSYA contests and critiques. With 
the issue went a reprint of an ad- 
dress at the 40th annual convention 
of ISHSPA by Wm. A. Marsteller, 
Chicago advertising and public rela- 
tions director, on “The Significance 
of Advertising”. 


The School Press Editor, published 
by the Southern Illinois School Press 
Association, featured three journal- 
ism tuition scholarships open to 
seniors in the area served by South- 
ern Illinois University and the SISPA, 
its annual “Best Story” contest, and 
the Summer Workshop which will 
take most of July. 


OSP Bulletin for Jan., featured “The 
Switch To Offset” by Keith A. Pierce, 
Adviser, Jeffersonian, newspaper of 
Jefferson High School, Portland, Ore. 
It was a practical article stating that 
offset can be a boon, “But the adviser 
and staff thinking of making the big 
switch should investigate carefully 
before changing”. We like the ele- 
ment of caution; too many people in 
school publications work take their 
leap before they look. Of course, we 
learn a lot hauling them out of the 
mess but we could use our time to 
better advantage. Students in Oregon 
high schools are invited to participate 
in the second annual “Oregon Award 
for Creativity” sponsored by the Uni- 
versity and its literary magazine, 
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With The Press Associations... 


Northwest Review. Competition is 
limited tu students in tne Nortnwesu 
States including Alaska and Bricisn 
Columbia. First piace winners in eacn 
oft four categories, short story, poetry, 
non-fiction and graphic art, are 
awarded a one-year full-tuition 
scholarship at the University oi 
Oregon. 


“Yearbook Layout Should Stress 
Readability”—“the tirst job of year- 
pook layout is to make the pages easy 
to read’—and “Gathering the News 
Important First Step’—‘“in the chain 
of events that finally puts the news 
story into print, perhaps the weakest 
link is the first one—news gathering” 
—are two articles and their lead sen- 
tences in the Feb. issue of Jersey 
Scholastic Editor’ published by the 
School of Journalism at Rutgers Uni- 
versity for the New Jersey Scholastic 
Press Association. Both articles give 
Straight facts and specific pointers 
that should be helpful to those who 
want to know. 


The Long Isiand Daily Press and the 
Nassau (County) Scholastic Press As- 
sociation have worked out an arrange- 
ment hereby the newspaper will pro- 
vide the professional journalists for 
the semiannual clinics held at Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, N. Y., and will 
judge the first Press-NSPA journal- 
ism Contest. Best of class winners 
will be selecterd from photograhy, 
editorials, news, features (interviews), 
sports and possibiy typography. 
Richard Corben of Wheatley Hills 
High School, is president of the stu- 
dent group and Stephen Sparacio of 
the Baldwin Senior High School, is 
the Adviser-president. 


An earlier edition of the Indiana 
High School Press Review carried 
some information on the status of 
journalism in the high schools of the 
state based on the doctoral thesis of 
Dr. John Boyd, journalism professor, 
and director of student publications 
at Indiana State Teachers College. As 
to Advisers, 63% were not engaged to 
advise, 58% had no course in journal- 
ism when they started advising, only 
8% took such a a course after they 
began, and 54% had not attended a 
journalism conference in the last 5 
years. As to papers, 44% of the 


schools were without journalism in- 
struction, 18% received it as units in 


Coming Events 


2-4 Mar—llth Annual Press Work- 
shop, Florida A & M University, 
Tallahassee. 


9-11 Mar.—37th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 


tion, Columbia University. New 

York, N. Y. 

25 Mar.—Workshop, Miami Valley 
High School Journalism Associa- 
tion, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


8 Apr.—Spring convention, Southern 
Interscholastic Press Association, 
Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale. 


15 Apr.—Luncheon, Workshop, Award 
of Merit Certificates. Chicago Ele- 
mentary Press Association, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. 


20 Apr—l17th Annual Press Tourna- 
ment, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

20-22 Apr.—Annual Convention, Flo- 
rida Scholastic Press Association, 
Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


22 Apr.—Second annual Convention, 
Indiana Collegiate Press Associa- 
tion, Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind. 


English, 38% had it in a separate class 
and there were many other varia- 
tions which led to the conclusion that 
journalism was in a “confused state”. 


Mrs. Agnes H. Wilson, Adviser to 
The Echo, Lincoln High School, Sum- 
ter, S. C., apologized for being late in 
sending in her Convention registra- 
tion. “I obtained a short leave from 
school during November and Decem- 
ber to attend the S.minar on the 
Status of Women in Africa. The meet- 
ing was held in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
and I have the dubious distinction of 
having been caught in the middle of 
the civil revolt which erupted while 
We were there. Travels into seven 
other newly liberated African coun- 
tries provided background for parti- 
cipating in the conference to which I 
had been named as an accredited ob- 
server.” 

> > > 

“If photography is not a yearbook’s 
best feature, why publish the year- 
book?” is a question raised by Martha 
Hankins| Adviser, The Owl, Paris, 
Tex., High School, in an article on 
photography and its uses in the Janu- 
ary. Photolith. 
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The March of Books . 





TV, A-V, AND EFFECTS 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Professor of Education, 
Florida State University. Tallahassee, Florida 


TELEVISION WORKS LIKE THIS. 
By Jeanne and Robert Bendick. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 64 pp. $2.75. 


How does television work? Here is 
the answer to that question. It’s an 
answer told with simple English and 
excellent illustrations. Result? Both 
an adult and an adolescent can un- 
derstand the book. 

First, the writers 
tell how the picture 
begins. They discuss 
cameras and lenses, 
lights and micro- 
phones, sets and 
props and costumes, 
the control room 
and live studio 
shows, films for te- 
levision, and kind- 
red topics. 

What happens 
outside the studio it- 
self? The telecine room, the master 
control, the transmitter, and all the 
facilities involved in transferring the 
picture from the studio to the viewer 
are explained with clarity. 


Among other topics ably covered are 
the FCC, color television, pay televi- 
sion, educational television, closed 
circuit television. Here is an excel- 
lent book in which one may learn a 
lot in a little time. 


AGEE ON FILM. By James Agee. New 
York: McDowell, Oblensky. 432 pp. $6. 

When James Agee died in 1955, he 
was only forty-five. He wrote scripts 
for “The African Queen,” “The Night 
Hunter,” and other motion pictures. 
He is better known for his articles 
and reviews in Time and The Nation. 


OR. CAMPBELL 


The excellence of Agee’s reviews is 
evident to anyone who reads them. 
No longer timely, they still interpret 
and evaluate the Hollywood products 
effectively. Few critics had a better 
understanding of a movie’s possibi- 
lites. 


Unfortunately Agee never brought 
together in a book an extended dis- 
cussion of his reviewing principles. If 
published, they would have been a 
great asset to less perceptive writers. 


BROADCASTING WITHOUT BAR- 
RIERS. By George C. Codding, Jr., 


March, 1961 








New York: Columbia University Press. 
167 pp., cl., $4.50; pa. $3.00. 


Broadcast media play a vital role 
in world understanding. The free flow 
of ideas and facts in words and images 
is imperative. Hence, UNESCO com- 
missioned the author to determine 
the status of these media. 


The study was undertaken to: “de- 
termine the extent to which broad- 
casting has been made available to 
he world’s peoples; to define the ob- 
stacles... and to examine possible ways 
and means of extending benefits more 
widely.” 


Codding’s book is compact yet com- 
prehensive. It covers the rise of radio, 
the world’s broadcastng systems, 
broadcasting in less advanced areas, 
broadcasting between countries, use 
of radio spectrum, frequencies, the 
quest for better techniques, the chal- 
lenge of television, the future of 
broadcasting. 


An informative and illuminating 
book, Broadcasting Without Barriers 
is an excellent study — one of import- 
ance not only in the study of mass 
media but in the analysis of public 
opinion throughout the world. 


FROM TIN FOIL TO STEREO. By 
Oliver Read and Walter L. Welch, In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 524 pp. 
$9.95. 


Properly subtitled “the evolution of 
the phonograph,” this book presents 
a thorough and comprehensive histo- 
ry. It’s twenty-nine chapters are en- 
hanced not only by a useful appendix 
and bibliography, but also unusual 
photogrphs never published in a book. 
Numerous diagrams are used effect- 
ively. 


The phonograph provided the pub- 
lic with a means of hearing the hu- 
man voice captured on records. It also 
was the source of financial wars, le- 
gal tangles, and conflicting claims. 
The authors present these details as 
well as a discussion of inventions and 
innovations, closing with a discussion 
of tape versus discs. 


INTRODUCTION TO MASS COM- 
MUNICATION. By Edwin Emery, Phi- 
lip H. Ault, and Warren K. Agree, New 





York: Dodd, Mead. 435 pp. $5. 
Essentialiy a textbook, Introduction 


to Mass Communication discusses 
mass communication industries, pro- 
fessional work in journalsm, and the 
importance of both. It is a well-organ- 
ized and well-written book by well- 
qualified authors. 


While it is not the most compre- 
hensive book for beginners in this field 
it is more than adequate for a fresh- 
man course in junior college or uni- 
versity. It gives scant attention to 
mass media outside of the United 
States. It has no photographs. Even 
so it is a credit to its authors and 
their consultants. 


MEYER BERGER’S NEW YORK. 
New York: Random House. 322 pp. 
$4.95. 


“Meyer Berger was one of the great 
reporters of our day.” So began an 
editorial in the New York Times of 
February 9, 1959. That statement ex- 
plains why a book presenting his best 
stories is timely and readable. 


Berger won the Pulitzer prize in 
1950 for his coverage of a shocking 
crime. Yet he could write with a gen- 
tle and humorous touch others vain- 
ly strive to imitate. Few reporters 
knew New York as he did. 

The book will appeal to New York- 
ers—actual or would be. Also to news- 
men—actual or would be. The ama- 
teur who wants to become profession- 
al can learn a lot from Meyer Berger 
if he reads this book. 


MASS COMMUNICATIONS. Edited 
by Wilbur Schramm. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Llinois Press. 695 pp. $6.50. 
Second edition. 


Orginally published ten wears ago, 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS received 
widespread attention. Developments 
in the past decade justify publicaton 
of a second edition. The readings se- 
lected appear to be highly significant. 

The eight divisions are: the de- 
velopment of mass communications, 
structure and function of mass com- 
munications, control and support of 
mass communications, the communi- 
caton process, the content of mass 
communications, the audiences of 
mass communications, effects of mass 
communcations, responsibility for 
mass communications. There are two 
appendixes: mass communications in 
other countries, suggestions for fur- 
ther reading. 

Too advanced for the typical high 
school student, this excellent collec- 
tion is nonetheless a source for pu- 
blication advisers as well as univer- 
sity teachers and students. 
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EXPLORATION IN COMMUNICA- 
TION. Edited by Edmund Carpenter 
and Marshall McLuhan. Boston: Bea- 
con. 210 pp. $4. 

How does communication work? 
Its substance is ideas, emotions, im- 
pressions, facts. Its means? Oral and 
written communication—and visual. 

This book consists of a set of arti- 
cles selected from a journal entitled 
“Explorations.” They are not organ- 
ized as a whole. Rather, each must 
be considered individually—and in- 
dividually they are thoughtful and 
stimulating. They should appeal es- 
pecially to students of communica- 
tion. 


A-V INSTRUCTION—MATERIALS 
AND METHODS. By James W. Brown, 
Richard B. Lewis, and Fred F. Harcle- 
road. New York: McGraw-Hill. 354 pp. 
$7.95. 

Students interested in mass media 
recognize the vital role of audiovisual 
instruction. They will welcome this 
authoritative and comprehensive in- 
troduction to its possibilities. Perhaps 
no book in this field uses visual ma- 
terials so well to present its message. 

The major topics are background for 
teaching, selecting and using ready- 
made materials, and creating instruc- 
tional materials. Typical subjects in 
the second section are: free and inex- 
pensive materials, printed text and 
reference materials, globes and maps, 
filmstrips and photographic slides, 
films,, radio, recordings, television. 

The third section presents display- 
ing, constructing,, demonstrating and 
expermenting, dramatizing and dis- 
cussing, recording, using graphics, us- 
ing community resources, real things 
and their models, using still pictures, 
photographing, improving room en- 
vironment. 

The journalism teacher wisely may 
consider how much she may enrich 
her students’ intellectual adventures 
by the proper use of audio visual me- 
thods and materials as suggested in 
this notable book. 


ATTITUDE CHANGE AND LEARN- 
ING AS A FUNCTION OF PRESTIGE 
OF INSTRUCTOR AND MODE OF 
PRESENTATION. By Hideya Kumata. 
East Lansing; Communicatons Re- 
search Center. 105 pp. 

Closed circuit television has become 
a factor in higher education. This 
report concerns two college level 
courses — one in basic social science, 
the other in advertising. In these and 
other subject matter fields we still 
know very little about the significant 
factors in presentation. 

Kumata reports that “television stu- 
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dents do poorer than face-to-face or 
conventionally taught students on 
learning.” He found no evidence that 
“low ability students do better when 
taught by TV than when taught in 
a convention] situation.” 

While some of his findings are in- 
conclusive, Kumata has undertaken 
a study whch must be continued in 
many subject fields. In time he and 
other researchers may determine how 
teaching face-to-face and on TV are 
alike or different. Such _ studies 
should raise the quality of teaching 
generally. 


TV ADVERTISING. By Arthur Bel- 
laire. New York: Harper. 292. $6.50. 

Television has been a great disap- 
pointment to many viewers. The mass 
production of mediocre entertainment 
has driven some of them from their 
sets. Others have averred that the TV 
advertising was the only good thing 
about some shows. 

But TV advertising is getting better 
even if many TV programs aren’t. It 
will get better even faster if TV ad- 
vertisers use the principles presented 
in Arthur Bellaire’s TV Advertising. 

Bellare writes effectively and he 
writes authoritatively. He should. He is 
vice-presdent of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborne where he is ina 
charge of radio and television copy. 

The first five chapters in the 17- 
chapter book introduce the reader to 
TV. The other twelve provide sound 
and practical guidance on creating 
television advertising. For exmple 
they compare the film and live com- 
mercials. 

Among other topics are: videotape, 
demonstrating, using words, jingles, 
humor, talent, research, and related 
topes. Here is an excellent textbook for 
the amateur and an excellent hand- 
book for the professional. 


CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 1960. 
Edited by Lawrence Lariar. New York. 
Crown. $2.95. 

The 19th anniversary edition of the 
best cartoons majntains the standards 
of wit and humor set by its predeces- 
sors. There are three hundred car- 
toons by the leading cartoonists in 
the nation’s leading periodicals. 

No one should sing the blues who 
looks at this book. It should be in ho- 
spital rooms to help cure patients. It 
should be in waiting rooms of doctors, 
lawyers, and merchant chiefs. Even 
they might be better off if they took 
time to look. 


THE EAVESDROPPERS. By Samuel 
Dash with Richard F. Schwarts and 
Robert E. Knowles. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press. 484 pp. $6.50. 


This is a disturbing and dishe: rt- 
ening book. It is a carefully document- 
ed book on electrical eavesdropping. 
It tells how wiretapping devices are 
being used by labor and business, by 
police and politicos. 

The content is presented under 
three heads: the practice, the tools, 
and the law. The first section is the 
longest, dealing with the roots, Permis- 
sive jurisdiction, prohibition, juris- 
dictions, virgin jurisdictions, and 
wire tapping in England. 

With the development of improved 
wiretapping and other devices, it pro- 
bably will be necessary to adopt laws 
protecting the public from being vic- 
timized. Even the extent to which en- 
forcement agencies properly may use 
such facilities may be a matter of 
debate. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LINGUIS- 
TIC SCIENCE. By E. H. Sturtevant. 
New Haven: Yale Unversity Press. 
173 pp. $1.45. 

If people understand each other, 
they communicate effectively. And 
they communicate chiefly with lan- 
guage. Hence the study of linguistic 
science or language science is import- 
ant in a complex civilization. 

Sturtevant’s book is for beginners. 
Therein he discusses phonetics and 
phonemics, the relation of writing to 
speech, the origin of language, and 
kindred topics, including the change 
of vocabulary and the change of 
meaning. 

Thoughtful people will enjoy this 
book. It will be of unusual value to 
teachers of language arts and to 
some professional writers. It is proof 
that the study of languge is both 
fascinating and frustrating. 


Ohio’s Journalism Program 


A $5,000 grant for extension work 
in journalism in Ohio high schools 
has been awarded the School of Jour- 
nalism of The Ohio State University 
by The Newspaper Fund., Inc, of New 
York. The grant was jointly an- 
nounced by George J. Kienzle, direct- 
or of the School of Journalism, and 
Don Carter, executive director of The 
Newspaper Fund. 

Mr. Kienzle said work is already 
under way under the new grant. A 
pilot program in reporting and edit- 
ing will be concentrated in Central 
Ohio at the outset. Help for advisers 
and staffs of high school publications 
will later be expanded on a statewide 
basis. Faculty members from the 
School of Journalism will work with 
high school groups and materials for 
classroom use will be developed. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 





Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 








made in gold finish — 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 


in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 









additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 





The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS of the CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 


Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required) $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00 (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work, on an- 
niversaries and celebrations, and at other times 
during the year. 


>- - = 


Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these pins 
can be forwarded. 


=> 22. .2v 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
Silver base. 


- - = 


$1.25 TO MEMBER SCHOOLS ONLY 
(Fed. tax incl.) 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 


in 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


by Helen M-E. McCarthy 


an addition to the growing list of CSPA aids to 
better publications. 

for advertising managers and Advisers to or- 
ganize and prosecute a successful ad campaign 
—what surveys are and how to make them— 
samples of good ads—rate cards 


included is the background of advertising and 
public relations—their relationship to the national 
economy—their role in the publications—their 
national organizations—their aims and objectives 
what it provides in careers 


For members — 75c. Non-Members — $1. 
> > 
C.S.P.A. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


LORS AWAITEO..'. . . « - ». LATEST PUBLICATION! 


Springboard To Journalism 


A STUDY GUIDE IN SCHOOL NEWSPAPER PRACTICES 
Edited by Benjamin W. Alilnutt 
(A Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association publication.) 


This publication represents the best thought of many Advisers to school newspapers throughout the 
Nation on the major phases of writing and producing a publication. For more than a year, numerous 
people have worked on the several chapters, writing and revising, culling and collecting, to give the best of 
their efforts in the minimum of space for practical use by staffs and Advisers. A committee screened the 
contributions and it is believed their efforts will speak for themselves throughout the chapters. This is 


a sequel to, but not a revision of, the Journalism Syllabus of 1944. It is one more step towards a bet- 
ter guide for better papers. 


CONTENTS 
Principles and Objectives of School Publica- VII. Interviewing 


tions VIII. Learning to Copyread 
Writing the News Story IX. Makeup 


Writing the Editorial X. Advertising 


Writing the Feature Story XI. A Public Relations Blueprint 


XII. 
XIII. 


Writing the Sports Story 
Writing the Headline 


Bibliography 
Appendix—Critical Analysis of Student 
Writing 


To CSPA and CSPAA members — $2.75. To others — $3. Ten or more copies — $2.50 each 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








